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GREEK DRAMAS FOR ENGLISH READERS.* 
TuovGH it is impossible to regard the Quarterly Review school of 
criticism as the best for appreciating and recommending the nobler 
poets of Greece, and though the editor of the volume before us 
(whom we take to be Mr Henry Nelson Coleridge) betrays too much 
of its usual inclination to subject his scholarship to certain stand- 
ards of orthodoxy, which have no more to do with it than a bishop’s 
wig with the head of Plato, yet we cannot but hail any attempt to 
put such of the unlearned as have taste, in as much possession as 
possible of those treasures of antiquity which, as he justly observes, 
are too often wasted upon such as have learning and nothing else. 
Mr Murray has here presented us with another volume, which upon 
the whole bas a real claim to be called ‘ popular.’ It consists of 
selections from Potter’s translation of Aéschylus, filled up with 
abstracts in prose, so as to render the view uf the pieces complete, 
and preceded by clear and agreeable accounts of the nature of 
Greek tragedy and its performance on the stage. The type is of 
the usual large size (the best undoubtedly to be found in periodical 





publications of this kind) and the book (all for five shillings) is 
enriched with thirteen plates, after those famous outlines of Mr 
Flaxman, in which, with a truly classical spirit, and agreeably to 
the high physical cultivation of the Grecks, the most terrible pas- 
sions move in a round of beauty. 


The following passages from the Editor’s introductory essays 
will shew what a good right they have to be so called. 
the Greek Theatre, he says,— 


‘ The reader must be pleased to divest himself of all the associa- 
tions which the modern name of theatre or opera-house conjures 
up to his imagination, the covered and curtained box, the crowded, 
motley-looking pit, and the general glare of artificial lights, and 
must picture to his mind’s eye a colossal structure of Parian mar- 
ble, open at top, but decorated with the most gorgeous magnificence 
and exquisite taste. In this noble building let him imagine thirty 
thousand Greeks assembled to witness what with them partook of 
the solemnity of a religious rite, seated on cool, commodious seats 
of semi-circular shape, rising over each other with a rapid elevation 
as they recede, so as to preserve the view unobstructed towards the 
stage, with the cloudless sky for their canopy, and the blue hills of 


Speaking of 








their country descried over the walls of the theatre, closing the 
distant view. Carrying the eye down the prodigious flight of marble 
benches which formed the audience-part of the theatre, it perceives 
between the lowest and the stage, which are on the same level, a 





comparatively small sunken semi-circular space, nearly in the situa- 
tion of the pit of the English theatres, set apart for the chorus, 
when it sits inactive, and having a broad staircase at either end, by | 
which to ascend to the stage itself; a division of the sunken space 
between these two staircases, like the modern orchestra, immediately | 
adjoining the stage, and therefore called the hyposcenium, contained | 
the musicians. 


* * * * * « 


‘The vast dimensions of this stately edifice, as well as the religious 
solemnity of the exhibition, obliged the Greeks to have recourse to 
every expedient for increasing the effect produced by the actors, 
both to the eye and to the ear. For this purpose, the figure and 
the voice were artificially magnified: this was effected by the mask 
and the buskin or cothurnus. The mask was either of leather or 
of very thin wood, stuffed inside; it covered the entire of the head, 
and was exquisitely wrought by the best artists of Athens, in imita- 
tion of the marble statue of the person represented, or under the 
immediate direction of the poet himself. The mechanism of the 
joinings, and whatever else could improve the beauty and expression 
of the features, was attended to with the nicest accuracy; the 
opening of the mouth was so contrived as to increase the sound of the 
voice exceedingly ; and besides this, there were brazen vessels con- 
structed on acoustical principles, and extending under the seats of 
the spectators, which, in some manner unintelligible to us, enabled 
the articulation on the stage to be distinctly heard in the remotest 
benches of the amphitheatre. The increased size of the head, pro- 
duced by the mask, was proportionate to the increase of height 
caused by the cothurnus, or buskin, the sole of which was composed 


* Aischylus —Popular Specimens of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with 
Introductory Essays and Explanatory Notes. (Fourth Vol. of the Dra- 


| which we cannot easily conceive. 





matic Series of the Family Library.) 12mo. pp. 291. Murray. 


of several layers of cork or other light wood, so as to raise its 
wearer four or five inches; gauntlets lengthened their arms, and the 
dress, a rich and flowing habit with a train, was so managed as to 
conceal the want of corresponding magnitude in the rest of the limbs, 
so that the actors, as has been already observed, more resembled 
colossal statues of the finest sculpture, waked into life and motion, 
than imitations of mere ordinary humanity. 
. * * * on * 

‘ With respect to the instrumental accompaniment of the voice in 
ancient tragedy, it is clearly demonstrable, from the harmonic 
problems of Aristotle and many other authorities, that the music 
was not confined to the bent odes, but pervaded most of the 
dialogues also, so that their declamation must have somewhat 
resembled the recitative of our modern opera. 
* . * * * * 

‘ As to scenery, the action usually passes in the vestibule of a 
palace or temple placed directly opposite the spectators, with streets, 
or the sea-beach, or the open country, seen in perspective, going off 
at each side. Hence the front scene was generally architectural ; 
sometimes, however, it was a landscape painting, as in the Prome- 
theus, for example, where it represents the base and rugged aspect 
of Mount Cancasus.’ 

The editor proceeds to give an account of the Greek chorus, &c. 
and there is a summary of Aristotle’s account of the drama, and a 
sketch of the life of A.schylus, all calculated to give the English 
reader a good idea of the scenes he is about to contemplate. With 
regard to the poet himself, “ By no one,” he truly observes, “ have 
his genius and style been more admirably characterised, than by the 
German critic Schlegel.” 

‘“ The buskin of Aischylus,” says that eloquent writer, “ has as 
it were the weight of brass; on it none but gigantic figures stalk 
before us. It also seems to cost him an effort to paint mere men ; 
he frequently brings gods on the stage, particularly Titans, those 
ancient gods, who shadow forth the dark primeval powers of nature, 
and who had long been driven into Tartarus, beneath a world 
governed in tranquillity. In conformity with the standard of his 
dramatis persone, he seeks to swell out the language which they 
employ to a colossal size; hence there arise rugged compound 
words, an over-multitude of. epithets, and often an extreme intri- 
cacy of syntax in the chorusses, which is the cause of great 
obscurity. He is similar to Dante and Shakspeare in the peculiar 
strangeness of his images and expressions ; yet these images are not 
deficient in that terrible grace which the ancients particularly praise 
in ANschylus.” ’ 

And again, quoting the same author’s opinion of Greek tragedy 
in general ; 

‘Its whole appearance was “beautiful and dignified to a degree, 
We shall do well always to think 
of them, in conjunction with ancient Sculpture ; and, perhaps, the 
most faithful representation of them is to consider them as living 
and moving statues of the highest order.” 

Perhaps (though we do not presume to decide) the effect is still | 
more beautiful to our imaginations, than it was on the stage. To 
the religious among the spectators, no doubt the case was different ; 
but, like the Catholics, the Pagans could take great liberties with 
their gods, and grow familiar with them. It is difficult to conceive 
that men on stilted shoes, and with arms elongated by gauntlets, 
could move about with the dignity of animated heroic statues; cer- 
tainly they could not have done so with just anatomical effect: nor 
is it possible to imagine that their masks, however beautiful and 
flexible, could have been so fine as the faces of very fine actors; at 
least as far as genuine expression went; though the human expres- 
sion, we grant, might reasonably have been sacrificed to the look 
heroical. With the propriety of the recitatives, as every way fitter 
for the utterance of grand and extraordinary emotion than com- 
moner tones, anybody may accord, who has witnessed the perform- 
ances of Madame Pasta. 

We are sorry we cannot agree with the Editor’s estimation of 
Potter, especially in his translations of the lyrical passages, which 
are surely formal and prosaical. But upon the whole he gets at 
more of the spirit of his author than was to be expected from an 
uninspired scholarship,—as in that grand opening, for instance, of 
the address of Prometheus to the elements, after his terrible silence ; 
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and with a help from the imaginations of such readers as are likely 
to read the book, much good notion of the original may be obtained 
from him. There is a great want of translations of a// the Greek 

the tragedians in particular. Mr Shelley should have given 
usan Zschylus. The living writer most capable of rendering him 
we take to be Mr Wordsworth. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A N-ICE VOICE. 
% IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Three strapping clowns were seen one day (strange case !) 


Holding poor Hodge up to his knees in ice ; 
* Twas terrible to see the fellow’s face; 
Yet there he sat, stuck fast as in a vice. 
~~ With wond’ring ire a passenger was seiz’d: 
‘Good God!’ cried he, ‘what have ye no remorse ? 
Hands off! give over !’—* Sir, be not displeas’d,’ 
A beadle said, ‘ we’re making the man hoarse.’ 


* Hoarse |"—‘ Yes, Sir, manly in his tones like, gruff: 
Temorrow’s the saint’s day in this here place ; 

And this here lad, who winces sure enough, 

We’re putting in a state to sing the bass.’ E. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE LIVING PAINTERS. No. L 
* Dest thou love pictures? We will fetch thee strait 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea, all in sedges hid.’—Taming of the Shrew. 











MODERN ART. 
*,* These Notices will appear about every alternate day. 
As the exhibitions are now pouring forth their riches, we propose 
drawing the attention of our readers to the pretensions of modern 
art. It is unlike ancient art: and the question is—which is the 
best ? If we should not be able to answer this question satisfacto- 
rily to all, we will at least express our opinions, both as they respect 
painting and painters, with perfect honesty; a virtue by no means 
too common in criticism. Not that we attribute ill-nature to the 
critics ; on the contrary, it is their good-nature in general, or their 
partiality for individuals, that gives a bias to their writings,—perhaps 
even to their opinions, When we say therefore that we are free 
from this, we do not mean to assume any superiority for ourselves 
on the score of principle ; but simply to say that we are not fettered 
by any personal intimacy with artists. This being understood, we 


he world, as it regards modern art, may be divided into three 
classes ; viz. those who altogether admire or despise it, and those 
who know and care nothing either as to its merits or defects. By 
far the greatest class—(in numerals) is the last,—the ignoramuses. 
We are bound in common justice to ourselves, to state,—candidly 
—that we do not form part of this respectable class. Neither do 
we care to ally ourselves to either of the others. We neither love 
nor hate the works of our contemporaries of the brush absolutely or 
without reserve. In a word, we dre in the predicament of being 
neutrals, without the excuse of ignorance. We like the good; we 
have an aversion to the positively bad (there is the atrocious in art, 
as in crime), and we look upon the innumerable instances of 
mediocrity, daily glittering before our eyes, with the most profound 
indifference. 

We shall let the reader into our confidence speedily, as to our 
opinions of modern painters. But first let us indulge ourselves in 
a preamble. 

There can be no doubt, we apprehend, in the minds of competent 


judges, but that art has degenerated. The moderns are not such | 
good painters as the ancients. If this be so—and who but a painter | 
can doubt it ?—it becomes a matter of interest to enquire into the | 


reason of this degeneracy, and to ascertain how it can be amended. 
We do not profess to be able to produce all the reasons for the 
change,—but we beg to tender a few. These are,—Ist, the multi- 
tude of pictures which already exist; secondly, the want of the 
natural model (properly so called); thirdly, the pursuit of small, 
instead of lofty, objects; and finally, the blindness and vanity of 
the artists themselves. 

We are aware that the verdict of the living painters is unanimous 
in favour of their cotemporaries. One holds that Turner has out- 
stripped both Claude and Poussin; another considers Phillips equal 
to Titian ; a third points out the superiority of Calcott over Cuyp,— 
or of Wilkie over Teniers and Ostade united ; with another, Chalon 
has more merit than Watteau—Hilton is an agreeable mixture of 
Raffaelle and Rubens—Newton is exquisite—Etty is grand—Danby 
is sublime—and Martin is very sublime, &c. In short, nothing that 
can suggest itself to the vanity or partiality of men, is found wanting 
to delude artists into a belief that they are making a rapid progress 
towards the top of the mountain of Fame, and leaving their prede- 
cessors far behind. 

It would be cruel to dissipate this delusion, were it productive of 
any beneficial effects. But it is not. In the first place, it diverts 
the attention of young artists from good to indifferent models ; 





teaching them to imitate painters who waste their time in the mecha- 
nism of art, instead of following those great geniuses who gave to 
art its intellectual character. And secondly, it is of little benefit, even 
in a pecuniary view ; for the good judge will go on buying specimens 
of Italian and Flemish art, notwithstanding the supposed merits of 
the moderns. Our professors are indeed indignant at this ; they require 
us to abandon our superstitious reverence, and insist on the supe- 
riority of the present age. But in the face of this assertion, we find them 
rubbing to pieces Venetian pictures, to penetrate their secret of 
colour ;—we find them studying the flesh-tints of Rubens,—the 
chiaro-scuro of Ostade,—the colouring and composition of a dozen 
individual masters, whom, in the aggregate, they profess to despise. 
This blindness, or jealousy of former merit, is, we are of opinion, a 
fatal symptom,—announcing anything but health and strength in the 
body corporate of painting. If artists be envious of their prede- 
cessors, it is so far evidence of a little mind. If they be actually 
blind to the great merits of the old masters, is it not questionable 
whether they can discern clearly the truth of objects around them ? 
Is it not questionable, in fact, whether, with this defect, they can 
apprehend the infinite degrees and beauties of expression—the 
delicacies, even of colour—the propriety of gesture and action—the 
grace and dignity, and other qualities which go towards forming a 
good picture? It is not very probable, we think, that men who can 
see little or no merit in Raffaelle, who overflowed with grace, 
beauty, and expression, should detect the grace and beauty and 
expression of the living model.* 

One cause of the degeneracy of art is undoubtedly the multitude 
of pictures that exist. One might have imagined, from the way in 
which they are decried, that the old masters would be passed b 
altogether. But that is not the case. They are studied, though 
they are abused. They are studied too much, indeed ; for they are 
resorted to as a sort of common treasury, and those things derived 
from them which should proceed from invention only. The painter 
need not go to nature, nor rack his brains for ideas. He has nothing 
to do but imitate, in order to obtain moderate reputation and—money, 
The consequence is, that he does imitate to a degree that is not 
generally known. We remember (amongst other th‘ gs) seeing, a 
few years ago, a picture by a celebrated artist, the main part of 
which was copied sata a print of Mare Antonio; and it is notorious 
that Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of the Princess Charlotte was 





a mere transcript of the Sophonisba of Titian. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s Cupid and Psyche, again, is nothing more than a copy fron 
the old print, by the master of the die ; and there are a multitude 
of other pictures in precisely the same predicament. 

Nature should be studied ; but she is not studied—at least not 
to advantage. It is true that the artist attends the Life Academy, 
and studies the limds of the living model. But where does he study 
expression ? We do not complain that painters do not give us 


| occasionally tolerable trunks of men; but we complain that they 
do not put heads upon their shoulders. In the comic style of art, 
indeed, there is occasionally some meaning (as in the works of 
| Wilkie and Leslie) but in the grand style, there is absolutely nothing. 
It would perplex the Royal Academicians, we imagine, to a very 
| painful degree, were they compelled to produce half-a-dozen histo- 
| ical pictures, where the heroes and heroines might not very pro- 
perly be employed in selling meat and millinery in Carnaby market 
or Cranbourne street. And our portraits partake (though in a 
less degree) of this want of high character. They are either de- 
based or exaggerated into theatrical expression. Whose fault is 
this ? Is there a want of lofty models? Or are the artists themselves 
| wanting in high taste ? We suspect that some blame, at all events, 
| attaches to the painters. They do not seek out fine subjects. If 
| they resort to nature, which is not too often the case, as we should 
suppose, it is to polished artificial nature, so to speak,—-to the 
| nature of courts and commercial cities; not to the healthy, unre- 
| strained, unsophisticated nature, that springs up, wild and beautiful, 
in country places,—not that which the wind wooes and the shower 
falls on, which looks out unclouded, and carries the mark of its 
internal qualities in the face; and—whether dark or fair, hideous 
or lovely—has at all events the stamp and impress of what human 
nature was intended to be, and is not clipped and defaced into a 
| smooth impostor, by the caprice of fashion, or the wear or excessive 
| polish of too refined society. 





ions, which is adverse to art. We are satisfied that our rigid fea- 
tures and reserved habits do present impediments to artists: and so 
far as this is the case, it offers an excuse for the painter; but un- 
luckily it does not add to the beauty of his works. We can easily 
believe, for we see, that there are in the sunny faces of Italy, the 
pale proud gravity of the Spaniard, and the swarthy lineaments of 
the Moor, materials which our country aspects do not possess. 
But we have something nevertheless at our service—something that 
we see perpetually, even in the streets of London, but seldom or 
never on canvass. Titian, who painted such noble portraits, was in 
some degree in the same predicament of the modern artist. He had 
to deal with courtly faces, with artificial expressions, and yet observe 
what fe has done, by dint of his great genius. He has done what 





* We were once, when descanting on this subject, met by the question— 
‘ Were not artists in former times as vain at they are at present?’ We 
answered, Yes, they were naturally so, perhaps; but they at least had the 
taste or good sense to pursue lofty objects; and this pursuit of itself abated, 
in some degree, their petty failings, and left whatever of strength or clear- 
sightedness they had, to be employed, as it was employed, in the true ser- 
vice of art. 














It may be that there is something in our cold northern complex- 
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our artists do not achieve. He has steered between the two beset- 
ting vices of the moderns—theatrical expression on the one hand, 
and utter insipidity on the other—and has transmitted pictures for 
our admiration, which the modern artist will do well to study. 
He will do well also, if instead of limiting his ambition to painting 
a jarora chest of drawers, a satin gown or a damask curtain to per- 
fection, he will let loose his imagination and direct his energies to 
higher objects. There is the ‘ human face divine’ still in existence, 
somewhere or other, and he cannot do better than set out ona 
journey to discover it. 

We will say no more on this subject at present, but will content 
ourselves with letting our thoughts escape as we proceed. We shall 
now 

‘begin at the beginning,’ 
and touch upon some of the more eminent artists as their names 
occur in the catalogue. 
[No. 2, will comprehend R. Westaut, R. A. and T. PHivures, R. A.) 





ANIMALS AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Oran OTAN AND CHimpANZEE.—On Saturday we had a private 
view of these animals, which have been just imported. The Oran 
Otan is a female from the island of Borneo; the Chimpanzee a 
male from the river Gambia. They are both young, about three 

rs old, or hardly so much; and between two or three feet in 
height. The Oran Otan is by far the inferior in interest. Her 
mind seems as shapeless as her body, which is preposterously cor- 
pulent, with long thin arms, and a loose pendulous skin about the 
throat; a composition, which, joined to the sinking of the head 
between the shoulders, presents the appearance of a huddled mass 
of paunch, head, and limbs. Her face is melancholy and sullen ; 
her voice a sort of whistling squeak, with an alternation of grunt ; 
her behaviour selfish ; and she seems irritable in temper. She has 
very little hair upon her body, which is ascribed (and probably her 
temper may be so) to the ill-treatment the poor animal received on 
board ship. The Chimpanzee is a very different sort of person. 
His mild and intelligent eyes, prominent nose, better propor- 
tioned figure, his neck of a reasonable length and well de- 
fined, give him a very human appearance. His arm is exces- 
sively man-like, though somewhat of the lanky order ; indeed we 
have seen more than one man’s arm“with less elegance of contour 
than this good fellow’s can boast. But in his manners he makes a 
still greater approach to the human being. They are those of a 
gentle and caressing child. He sat, apparently with exceeding 
comfort, in the arms of one of his attendants, with his own round 
the man’s neck. He would put one arm round his friend the 
keeper, while he sought for something he had in his hand. He 
broke a piece of bread that was given him, in the most deliberate 
and handy style, and in eating used his lips as well as his teeth. 
When any one came into the room, he looked with a face of earnest 
curiosity to see what it was; and would then resume his original 
manner, whether of indifference or excitement. But his voice is his 
greatest humanity. It is so various and so expressive in its inflec- 
tions, that one can hardly believe him denied actual speech. He 
had on a sort of flannel petticoat and frock in consequence of a cold 
from which he is recovering; and his mild cough, with its slight 
protrusion of the lips, make a singular addition to the human-like 
effect of his appearance. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Dovsty Atong.—A lady who had not sufficiently cultivated the art 
of making the domestic fireside as delightful as she might have done, asked 
her husband one day why he yawned. “ My dear,” said he, ‘tie husbaud 
and the wife, you know, are but one, and when I am alone, I get tired.” 





A New Fisu-sauce.—A countryman, arrived at Paris, was 
desirous of following the newest fashions. te heard gas spoken of as being 
very superior to oil, but he had not the courage to ask any explanation on 
the subject. Going to dine at a restaurateur’s he ordered some turbot, and 
on being asked by the waiter, whether he would take oil with his fish, be 
answered, ‘* No, I wish to try the new mode ; give it me with gas.”’ 


Tue Sustitxo.—A caterpillar, which the Indians name sustillo, 
and by which a paper is fabricated, very similar to that made in China, is 
bred in the pacac, a tree well known in Peru. In proportion to the vigour 
and ‘majestic growth of this tree, is the number of the insects it nourishes, 
and which are of the kind and size of the bombyx, or silk-worm. When 
they are completely satiated, they unite at the body of the tree, seeking the 
part which is best adapted to the extension they have to take, They then 
form, with the greatest symmetry and regularity, a web which is larger or 
smaller according to the number of the operators; and more or less pliant 
according to the quality of the leaf by which they have been nourished, the 
whole of them remaining beneath. ‘This envelope, on which they bestow 
such a texture, consistency, and lustre, that it cannot be decomposed by any 
practicable expedient, having been finished, they all of them unite, and, 
ranging themselves in vertical and even files, form in the centre a perfect 
square. Being thus disposed, each of them makes its cocoon, or pod, of a 
coarse and short silk, in which it istransformed from the grub into the 
chrysalis, and from the chrysalis into the papilio, or moth. In proportion 
as they afterwards quit their confinement, to take wing, they detach 
wherever it is most convenient to them, their envelope, or web, a portion of 
which remains suspended to the trunk of the tree, where it waves to and fio 
like a streamer, and which becomes more or less white, according as the air 
and humidity of the season and situation admit. This natural silk paper has 
been gathered measuring a yard and a half, of an elliptical shape, which is 
peculiar to all ofit.—-Mzrror. 


MUSIC. 


* Mozart’s Siw Grand Symphonies,’ newly adapted for two Performers 
on the Pianoforte ; with Accompaniments for Violin, Flute, and 
Violoncello (ad libitum), by J.B. Cramer. No.1. (Cramer, 
Addison, and Beale.) 

Tue symphony before us is the fine one in D, that opens with 

an Adagio.—We have little to add to the announcement in the title- 

page, unless it be to express our approbation of the handsome man- 
ner in which the work Ses been brought out. Mr Cramer’s name 
alone is a sufficient pledge for the completeness of the arrange- 

ment, and its practicability for the performer. The next benefit a 

man of genius can confer on the public, after making known his 

own thoughts, is to carry on the thoughts of congenial minds, by 
placing them in some new and attractive attitude. 





‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Review,’ cantata, sung by Mr Parry, Jun. at 
the Public Concerts, &c. Translated _— the German of Baron 
Zedlitz, by William Ball; the music by the Chevalier Sigesmund 
Neiikomm, (Cramer, Addison, and Beale.) 

Tue subject of this cantata is admirably adapted for musical 

expression. There is something peculiarly impressive in the idea 

of a Spectre Drummer parading a moon-lit plain, with his sullen 
and muttering roll, summoning the spirits of the departed warriors, 
with their chieftain, to the review. The Chevalier Neiikomm has 
felt the ghastliness of his theme, and has produced a composition, 
masterly in character and complete in effect. We have heard it 
performed in public, and were struck with the richness of the scor- 
ing and the uncommon-place combinations of the harmonies. In 
short, without entering into a critical notice of the piece, which, to 
do it justice, would occupy too much of our confined limits, we can 
confidently recommend it to every amateur, the compass of whose 
voice is of the éaritone class, and who has made some progress in 
the art of singing. The publication is well-timed, seeing that all 


our places of theatrical amusement are celebrating the career of that 
extraordinary man. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Kine’s THEATRE,—Tancredi.—La Bayadere. 
Druxy-Lane.—Alfred the Great—Popping the Question.— Blue Beard. 














Covent-Garpen.—Napoleon Buonaparte.—The Waterman. 





Kine’s THEATRE. 
From what we have seen of Mademoiselle TAGLIONI, we are sorry 
| to lose her; though we are compelled nevertheless to say, that after 
| the enthusiastic praises we heard of her style of dancing, it disap- 
pointed us. The truth is, that unless there are characters in her 
| list, far surpassing those in which we have seen her, she must have 
| been admired rather for something negative than positive,—rather 
| for offering a grave and graceful contrast to the ordinary style of 
| French dancing, than for any very marvellous faculties of her own. 
| We thought, when we first heard her name, that she was an Ita- 
| lian, and that she was come to shew us the vast superiority of a 
| truly good Italian dancer, over the mere twirls, entre-chats, and 
other unmeaning vagaries, hitherto admired in France. And most 
likely she is of Italian origin, for her dancing is at all events not 
French: at least it is not of the sort we are accustomed to 
consider French in this country. Its chief character is a grace- 
ful repose. The extreme ease of it is indeed wonderful, especially 
when we consider the laborious and artificial exercises which dancers 
have to practice, and which generally produce an indelible stiffness 
in their manners. Mademoiselle TaGiioni winds hither and thither 
with singular smoothness: she is perfect mistress of her actions, 
her deportment, her face: she does whatever she pleases. But we 
cannot help wishing, that she would be pleased to do something 
more. Dancing, after all, in its greatest repose, is an extraordinary 
departure from our ordinary style of movement: it can only be 
supposed warranted by a certain enthusiasm ; and in the repose of 
Mademoiselle TaGLion1, there is too much repose. It seems as if 
she should either move more or less. ‘The amount of action is 
hardly warranted by the impulse. If she is incited to do so 
much, there is no reason why she should not be more 
lively. If she feels no particular call to be lively, there is no reason 
why she? should do so much. She might as well walk,—incederet 
regina. There is, it is true, a certain class of dancers, who in the 
grandiloquence of the profession are styled ‘ heroical,’—or as Mr 
Buasis has it, ‘ pursue the serious branch.’ We suspect we seldom 
see one of these in England, the dancers who visit us being usually 
of the demi-caractére, or mixed character; that is to say, of a rea- 
sonable gravity or levity, as it may happen. Mlle. Taction1, we 
conclude, is of the heroical class, especially as she is of tall stature, 
the possessors of which are enjoined by masters of the art to con- 
sider themselves of a superior moral organization; persons of a foot 
shorter being desired to despair of attaining to any elevation of 
character: so that ifail the world had been dancers, the Agesilauses, 
Napoleons, and other great little men, would have had their ascen- 
lancy nipt in the bud, and no man of letters been allowed to be 
witty, or a comic writer, if he was six foot high. It would have 
been all over with such a strapping fellow as Fieipina. 
There is one set of characters, for which we can imagine dancers 





f this height of pretension to be calculated well enough; which are 





the Dianas, Junos, and other serious people of antiquity ; that is to 
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say, supposing them to dance at all, which it is easier to conceive from 
the habit of reading about them*in the poets, than when we pre- 
sent to our imaginations the impulses that commonly move people 
toa livelier line of action than ordinary. Diana is described as danc- 
ing on the banks of the Eurotas; and a huntress may be allowed 
considerable vivacity of movement. But at the Opera-House, love 
is the great mover; and Mile. TaGiion1, to our taste, is deficient in 
the enthusiasm necessary for taking her part in the display of that 
passion. She seems to think that if she were more lively, she 
would be less modest ; which does not follow. If dancing, as it 
often did with the Greeks, partook of a religious character, shadow- 
ing forth the movements of floating Gods or of planets, and career- 
ing round an altar as the latter do about the sun, she would be 
an unexceptionable performer. As it is, we are grateful for 
being relieved from the mechanical capriccios of the ordinary French 
school, than which nothing can be more intolerable. But having an 
Italian name, our fair dancer made us think of the divine De’ Mar- 
tini, whom we saw at Turin; and after her’s, we never can fancy 
we see any real dancing besides, unless it be of the Spanish order. 


we 


* This signature, which was only adopted for a temporary purpose, will 
in future be omitted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to J. B. ; but at present, our departments are full. 

W. M. shall be gratified, if we can manage it. 

The same answer to AN Oxp Svsscriser. 

* Received’ does not imply ‘accepted.’ Our recollection of the article 
alluded to by the correspondent who asks the question to that purpose, is, 
that it did not suit us. 

More Correspondents tomorrow. 


THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
For the Benefit of Mr Wallack. 
The Comedy of 


WILD OATS. 
[By O’Keere.) 
Lady Amaranth, Miss Phillips. Amelia, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir George Thunder, Mr Farren. 
over, Mr Wallack. John Dory, Mr Dowton. 
Banks, Mr Younge. Farmer Gammon, Mr W. Bennett. 
Ephraim Smooth, Mr Listen. 





Jane, Mrs Orger. 
Harry Thunder, Mr Cooper. 


Sim, Mr Harley. 
Lamp, Mr Hughes. ‘Trap, Mr Salter. 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell ;’ Mehul’s 


Overture to ‘ De Jeune Henry Chasse ;’ and Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 
After which, a petite Historical Drama, called 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL, OR THE SCHOOL OF BRIENNE. 
Josephine, Miss Crawford. 
The Minister of War, Mr Cooke. 
Egidius, Mr Younge. Patrault, Mr Thompson. Buonaparte, Miss Poole. 
Bourienne, Darbel, Delestrade, Duhasset, Masters Cathie, Richardson, 
ildrew, and Fenton. 
Captain Morel, Mr Andrews. 


To conclude with the Grand Dramatic Romauce of 


BLUE BEARD. 
In which Mr Cooke’s Magnificent Stud of Horses will appear. 

Fatima, Mrs Waylett. Irene, Miss Byfeld. Beda, Miss S. Phillips. 
Abomelique, Mr Younge. Ibrahim, Mr W. Bennett. Hassan, Mr Horner. 
Selim, Mr Horn, who will introduce the Song of ‘ Love’s Empire.’ 
Shacabac, Mr Harley. Ist Spahi, Mr Yarnold. 
2nd Spahi, Mr Bland. 3rd Spahi, Mr C. Jones. 4th Spahi, Mr Eaton. 





To-morrow, William Tell; Deaf as a Post; and The Portrait of Cervantes. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Six Parts, called 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amé@déé, and G. Stansbury. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Vr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna). May, 1809. 

Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 

Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 


Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
{By Mr Peake.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F, Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captaiu Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, r Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 





To-morrow, Buonaparte ; a New piece called The Gipsy Father. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On commencera a Sept Heures et demie par 
VALERIE. 

Suivi de 
YELVA. 

On finira par 
ALEXIS. 

Les Roles de Valeria, Alexis et Yelya, par Mile. Léontine Fay. 








The Principal of the Academy, Mr C. Jones. | 


Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. 


| Albert, Mr Keppell. 
' 


ee 


Lately published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange. 
THE WHOLE ART OF DRESS, 
Or, THE ROAD TO ELEGANCE AND FASHION, 
AT THE ENORMOUS SAVING OF THIRTY PER CENT> 
Being a Treatise upon the essential and much cultivated requisite of the present 


Day, 
GENTLEMEN’S COSTUME: 
Exhibiting, and clearly defining, by a Series of beautifully engraved Illustrations, 
the most becoming Assortment of Colours, and style of Dress and Undress, in aj 
their varieties, suited to different Ages and Complexions, so as to render the Hy- 
man Figure most symmetrical and imposing to the eye. 
By A CAVALRY OFFICER. 

“ This book is expected to effect a complete reformation amongst both young and 
old. It contains rules for the selection of gentlemanly apparel, from the hat, to the 
shoe tie; with illustrative engravings of the most appropriate shapes for hats, 
cravats, coats, waistcoats, inexpressibles, and all the et ceteras of male costume, 
Aslovenly man is an eye-sore toall around him. We recommend the uninitiated to 
get a copy of ‘The whole Art of Dress,’ without loss of time ; even the experienced 
may profit by an attentive perusal of this work.’”’—Odio. 

Price 5s. 
A NEW GUIDE AND COMPANION TO THE 


BILLIARD TABLE, 
Exhibiting in an intelligible and comprehensive manner, by means of a Synoptical 
Drawing, the method of executing the most difficult Strokes ; Rules, Regulations, 
&c. The whole newly and completely arranged, by AN AMATEUR. With Plates, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
MINTER’S SELF-ACTING AND RECLINING CHAIR, 
BY THE KING'S LETTERS PATENT. 

G. MINTER begs to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, &c. that he has invented an 
EASY CHAIR, the positions or elevations of which are so numerous, that the 
number is quite indefinite, say from one to one thousand, and are obtained by a 
slight pressure of the back, which not only reclines the back of the chair, but raises 
the back part of the seat, thereby causing a proper inclined plane, which supports 
the weakest part of the back at any and every position. When you rise, the Back 
follows you, and should you stop, the back immediately stops ; and a!l this action is 
obtained without any spring, rack, or other machinery whatever. 

G. Minter particularly recommends it to Invalids for its simplicity : if even they 
have lost the use of either of their hands or legs, they can obtain any position of them- 
selves without any attendance, or exertion on their own part. The chair is made by 
the Inventor only, in a variety of plain and elegant shap:s, at his manufactory, 
26 Painces Street, Leicester SQuaRre (opposite Coventry street), and are sold 
as cheap as a common fixed easy chair of the same pattern, which is impossible in 
any other reclining chair, on account of their complicated construction, and which 
subjects them to be often out of repair, and even dangerous.—G. M. is confident any 
person honouring him with-an inspection of his Chair, will be sufficiently convinced 
of its superiority over all others. It is also made portable for travelling, and will 
pack in a case only fourteen inches deep. It is warranted to act perfect fifty 
years. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part l.—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Part Il.—‘The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘* Rustic Olympics.’ 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 


In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine characters :— 








SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 
NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 
Josephine, Miss M. C. Poole. Fanchon, Mlle. Rosier. 
Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
Bertrand, Mr C. Hill. Marmont, Mr Almar. 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. 
Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcomb, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 
The Highland Fling, by Mile. Rosier. 
To conclude with A New Broad Comic Operatic Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 


SHARPS, FLATS, AND NATURALS, 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballet of 
AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Evans, Miss Wells, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Saville, 
Miss Dix, MrKeppell, MrForrester, Mr Portous, Mr G. Lejeune, 
r Wilkinson, MrSpencer, and MrG. Smith. 
After which the admired Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
DELUSIONS. 
Charles Eustace, Mr Green. 
To conclude with a New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE SPIRIT CF THE MIST. 
The Music composed by Mr Har:oway. 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. Nerissa, Miss Ayres. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 
Baron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Alberto, Mr G. Smith, Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
SHAKSPEARP’s Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 

Othello, Mr Kean. 

After which, THE WATERMAN. 

To conclude with CURIOSITY CURED. 

Kitty, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 





AstTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

ConurG THeatre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 
—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 

Savter’s Wetis.—The Frozen Hand—The Lady and 
the Devil—More Reform. 7 

Roya Pavinion Tueatrre.—The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 

VauxnaLt Garvens Open this Evening, with a Variety 





of Entertainments. 





R Office, 4 Catherine street 
street; by J. Cuarret; E. Witson, Royal Exc 
r of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. Turnowur, Theatrical Agent, 10 


Published by J. ONwuyn, at Tue TaTLe 
Esers’ Library, Old Bond 
Corne 





» Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold at 
hange ; J. Fie.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street; W. KENNETH, 


Broad Co >: g § ksellers g tree ime 
Advertisements received at Tux Tatuen Ovrice, 4 Catherine pot 9 peal pega Court, Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


42 Chancery lane - and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad 


also by Mr G. Reynevi, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 


street, Golden square. 
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